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MANHOOD 


ANHOOD, its scope 
and strength, must 
settle the question 
between labor and 
capital, between 
the planning brain 
and fulfilling hand, 
as it settles all 
comprehensive questions in society 
at large. I hardly need to define 
manhood. We all know it, we all 
fail to measure it; and the whole 
experience of life is simply an en- 
largement of this idea. A steady 
growth of personal poise and 
power, an increasing hold on the 
community with an increase both 
of the ability to aid it and be aided 
by it, a good will, ready to receive 
the blessings of life and in the 
same degree ready to extend them. 
It is this manhood which settles 
the worth of men to themselves 
and to each other, the worth of 
what comes to us and what through 
us comes to others, the position 
which falls to us among men, and 
which men do well to assign us. 
Does the labor movement enlarge 
manhood, give it a solid, more pro- 
portional and enjoyable possession 
of the world? This is a question 
which answers many others. If 
the labor movement strengthens 
manhood it is sure to prosper, if it 
is indifferent to manhood it is sure 
to pass away. The drift of human 
life will go on as of old, with the 
same obstacles, the same poverty, 
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the same miscarriage as hitherto. 
This effort, like many another ef- 
fort will collapse, one more battle 
with its bright colors and loud 
sounding cannon lost in empty air. 

The labor movement has no suffi- 
cient motive, no deep-seated and 
far-reaching impulse, if it fails to 
enrich life and make it more mas- 
terful than heretofore. Without 
this, man will break away from it 
with no disposition to return; it 
will wear itself out, not renew it- 
self, by effort. 

Trade unions only embrace a 
portion, and at times only a small 
portion, of workmen. A variety of 
feelings make laborers heedless of 
them, or impatient under their re- 
straints. Their restlessness does 
not so much matter so long as it is 
plain that wisdom, self-denial, and 
progress are centered in these or- 
ganizations, and are constantly is- 
suing in enlarged manhood. As 
long as there are true leaders there 
will be faithful followers. Let it 
become evident, on the other hand, 
that there are no substantial gains 
in character or social position, 
nothing which makes a man better, 
happier, or more influential in the 
world through this combined ef- 
fort, and men will fall hack by 
habit and by inclination into the 
old lines of life. Workmen are 
ready for a promised land, but they 
must be fairly sure that the road 
they are pursuing leads to it. They 
are not ready for gratuitous self- 
denial. Trifling gains may secure 
transient effort, but extended exer- 
tion, year in and year out, must 
have the hope of permanent prog- 
ress. Friends and foes alike, in- 
different spectators and earnest 
combatants, will discover at length 
the tide of events and harmonize 
their action with it. If workmen 
are to attain no higher manhood, 
are to secure no wider claims on 
life, are as a class to have no more 
extended interests in social wel- 
fare, if a shorter day’s work and 


one better paid means a loss of pro- 
ductive power on one side and more 
self-indulgence on the other, there 
will be no sufficient motives to sus- 
tain labor unions, and no persua- 
sive influence with which to draw 
over public opinion to a support of 
their claims. 


It is at the center of progressive 
manhood that all the forces of de- 
velopment are finally gathered, 
strengthened and extended, till the 
community, as one whole, begins to 
see and feel that the next steps of 
growth lie open to it. Manhood is 
not something achieved by one’s 
self, independently of the commun- 
ity; it is gained in the community 
toward the community, and implies 
a constant interplay between one’s 
own interests and those of one’s 
fellow-men. Human life lies be- 
tween men, is some form of inter- 
course, and in its best forms mean 
the largest ability to give and re- 
ceive blessings. The workman is 
not at work for himself simply. 
His own profit comes by the profit 
he brings to others. He who works 
only as he is compelled to work is 
practically a slave to the world, 
whose chief interest lies in evading 
the toil which comes to him. He 
has the temper of a tramp whose 
achievements consist in getting a 
living for nothing. It is the busi- 
ness of labor and capital alike to 
increase the productive power of 
the world. It is from these com- 
mon gains that the wants of each 
and everyone are to be supplied. 
Any decrease in production is to 
create a pinch somewhere, and the 
scramble at once becomes to escape 
it. To so multiply products that 
there shall be enough for all is to 
win persuasive, permanent pros- 
perity. A chief reason why the 


community is interested in a just 
distribution of the rewards of labor 
is that cheerful and successful in- 
dustry is thereby promoted. What 
the community desires is abund- 
ance, reaching all by its incentives 
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to effort. Herein manhood gains 
expression, in a generous and kind- 
ly effort for the public welfare. If 
all the strife about division and tu- 
mult over wages does not result in 
more diligent and cheerful labor, 
it fails of its true purpose. The 
good workmen, who gains in man- 
hood while he prospers in wages, 
must find some means of making 
labor pleasurable as well as profit- 
able, stimulating to his better na- 
ture as well as nutritive of his 
physical wants. If he does not, la- 
bor has lost half of its ministra- 
tion. The manly man is removed 
from indolence by a long departure. 
A large share of his pleasure is in 
labor, and he wishes that labor to 
be productive of the common good. 
One does not belong to the working 
world till he has this feeling, and 
is watchful to make labor more in- 
telligent, enjoyable and successful. 
It is success that carries the sense 
of satisfaction all through our toil. 
He who cannot transform labor 
into pleasure has lost the magnetic 
truth of manhood. It is at this 
point that we meet our fellow-men, 
interchange good with them, and 
with them make the world a good 
place in which to live, a home for 
all powers and all persons, all af- 
fections and all races. Herein is 
the final success of the labor move- 
ment. If it stops short of this, it 
stops short of any resting place. 
The capitalist has the appear- 
ance of promoting the general wel- 
fare, and does in fact much more 
frequently than otherwise promote 
it. He works with forethought and 
assiduity to increase the returns of 
labor, and what we may well re- 
gard as national prosperity. So 
far he comes rightly the center of 
power and moves to the front in 
the pepular mind. If this told the 
whole story he would deserve the 
partiality which the community 
feels toward him. The one draw- 
back is that his method is often 
one that looks narrowly to his own 


advantage, with no joy in carrying 
all men forward to their common 
goai. It is against this perversion 
of the spirit of industry that the 
labor movement is established. Its 
purpose is to exalt labor and make 
it more efficient in securing the 
general welfare. This is the spirit 
that appeals to workmen, and its 
hold on the mind will determine 
their success. Its justness is un- 
deniable, and as it is made mani- 
fest, will not be denied by the great 
mass of men. 

The capitalist has the advantage 
of conspicuous enterprise, and the 
disadvantage of being willing to 
make that enterprise minister to 
his own profiting at the expense of 
others. He is willing to force the 
laborer down hill as a means of 
helping himself up hill. Thus the 
thrift of the community is in- 
creased and appropriated by one 
and the same act. Here is a pros- 
perity that at one extremity of so- 
ciety topples over great masses of 
men into extreme poverty, and at 
the other extremity plunges them 
into vicious luxury. Productive 
energy, lacking good will, wars 
against the ultimate success of so- 
ciety. It weakens our labors, it 
wastes our feelings, it breaks our 
ranks into helpless and contentious 
factions. Industry loses its bene- 
ficent character and becomes one 
of the means by which we wrong 
and injure each other. 

There is only one remedy, which 
is not so much a remedy as health 
itself—a wider, truer manhood. 
Peace and plenty each year and all 
years to all active minds and hands, 
this is the goal of production, and 
the underlying force of the labor 
movement. The furious haste of 
capital means the abandonment 


not of the weak only, but of all not 
in the very front rank. Manhood 
means not my gains, or your gains, 
but the gains of all; means that 
good will which surveys the whole 
field and adapts its action to it. 
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This is the point at which all con- 
troversy must be brought to an 
end. Labor and capital alike are to 
be judged by their wise and imme- 
diate pursuit of the manhood of 
men. They must each defend 
themselves against any lack of 
manhood; they must each stand by 
means of it on a level and firm 
footing in society. A “walking 
delegate,” if it is a name justly ap- 
plied and not merely a convenient 
slander, will rest as a burden on 
the labor movement hardly to be 
compensated by the services of a 
large-hearted man.—The Bricklay- 
er, Mason and Plasterer. 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
LETTER 


Great Britain—The eight-hour 
day is becoming more and more 
general among the steel smelters 
whose organization increased by 
9,860 last year, the present num- 
ber being 27,000. Last year there 
were 1,852,241 workers employed 
in factories in Great Britain, 690,- 
834 of whom were engaged in the 
textile trades. The Labor party 
submitted a bill for the formation 
of a government office of mines and 
and a mining minister, and the na- 
tionalization of the mining indus- 
try. The Welsh miners decided to 
refuse to work with such miners as 
are not organized in their union 
after the next control day. 

Russia—A great strike wave is 
surging through the Lodz district. 
The employers in the textile trades 
have answered with a lockout; 30,- 
000 workers are now idle. Four 
thousand Singer sewing machine 
workers are on strike near Moscow. 
On June 30, the metal workers in 
St. Petersburg struck work in cer- 
tain sections as a protest against 
the sentences passed by the court- 
martial upon 50 naval seamen for 
having a revolutionary organiza- 
tion. The metal workers’ union of 


St. Petersburg has, during the last 
six months, registered 2,600 new 
members. The Moscow tailors’ 
union has made an urgent appeal 
through the newspapers to all 
those who are striving for the en- 
lightenment of the people, to send 
books, etec., for their library. There 
is at present a hygienic exhibition 
in St. Petersburg, in which the 
Russian trade unions have, for the 
first time, taken part; they have 
exhibited statistics, tables, etc. 
Austria—The great Western 
Federation of Miners will for the 
first time send a representative to 
the coming International Miners’ 
Congress in Carlsbad. This will be 
the chairman, Charles H. Moyer. 
In Vienna a strike of 552 painters 
was answered by a lockout of 2,500 
men. The strike ended success- 
fully for the painters, who secured 
all round increases in wages and 
numerous other improvements. 
The Metal Workers’ Federation, in 
co-operation with the Co-operative 
Society, has established a banking 
federation for the Austrian work- 
ers’ societies ; same had deposits to 
the extent of 40,000 pounds to start 
with, and already numerous trade 
unions and co-operative societies 
are among its clients. The eighth 
congress of the Austrian Printers’ 
Federation begins on the 22d of 
September in Krakaw. Much in- 
terest has been taken of late in the 
question of an industrial union for 
the whole of the printing trade. 


Germany — The ‘“Korrespond- 
ent,” the organ of the German 
Printers’ Federation, has now a 
circulation of 50,000 copies and is 
the only trade union organ which is 
not supplied free to the members. 
This paper, which recently cele- 
brated its fiftieth jubilee, is pub- 
lished three times weekly. The 


“Correspondence—blatt,” the or- 
gan of the National Centre of the 
German Trade Unions, has pub- 
lished exhaustive statistics cover- 
ing the local trades councils of the 
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independent trade unions. Such 
councils existed in 744 places in the 
year 1912, and had a membership 
of 2,339,783, 178,834 more than 
last year. These organizations are 
engaged in the furthering of trade 
union agitation, education, legal 
advice, protective measures for 
workers. The new Trade Union 
House of the wood workers has re- 
cently been completed at a cost of 
over 50,000 pounds; 35 persons are 
engaged in the head office, 25 in 
the printing office, and numerous 
others in the office of the Berlin 
branch of the trade union. The 
Berlin section of the Metal Work- 
ers’ Federation, which numbers 
100,000 members, has built its 
headquarters at a cost of 90,000 
pounds; over 50 persons are en- 
gaged in the office. In Mulhauson 
a collision between the police and 
the strikers took place upon the oc- 
casion of the strike among the 
navies. Two persons were killed 
and several injured. The workers 
demanded the tariff wage, but 
foreign workers were introduced to 
take the place of the agitators on 
the different systems. The un- 
vielding attitude of the employers 
has driven the dock-yard workers 
in Hamburg, Kiel, Stettin and 
Flemsburg to striking on an ex- 
tensive scale. These men have for 
a long time been demanding an in- 





crease in wages and improved 
working times. 
SUCCESS 


In success, defeat is but an inci- 
dent. Obstacles, stumbling blocks, 
disappointment in ideals—these 
things weave into and form the 
raiment to success. For success is 
a series of failures—put to flight. 

Learn to walk past failure. 

A few years ago a young man 
stood behind a New England coun- 
ter as a clerk. Quiet, honest, faith- 
ful, yet a failure in the eyes of his 


employer, who one day drew aside 
the father of the boy and advised 
that the son be taken back to the 
farm for he would never become a 
merchant. Today if you will walk 
down State street, Chicago, you 
will behold this young man’s monu- 
ment—a tribute to the failures, 
disappointments and iron persist- 
ence of Marshall Field, who died 
the greatest merchant in the world. 

Learn to walk past failure. 

But success isn’t measured in 
tangible assets. Lincoln left next 
to nothing in money standards. 
His success, though, is the marvel 
and inspiration of the ages. 

Learn to walk past failure. 

Success is largely a matter of 
personal viewpoint. It is impossi- 
ble for you to fail permanently if 
you determine to succeed. Let 
each new day of your life, then, 
take invoice of its own self. Let it 
chaik up the failures with the suc- 
cesses—let it mark plainly the rec- 
ord. But inside of your own con- 
sciousness let nothing take from 
the image of your mind the knowl- 
edge that real success consists 
wholly in sacrificing temporarily 
in repeated failures that you may 
win permanently in worth while 
deeds done. 

Learn to walk past failure.— 
Geo. Matthew Adams. 





“Government was created by 
power and has always been con- 
trolled by power. Do not imagine 
that it is sufficient if you have jus- 
tice and equity on your side, for 
the earth is covered with the 
graves of justice and equity that 
failed to receive recognition, be- 
cause there was no influence or 
force to compel it, and it will be so 
until the millenium. Whenever 


vou demonstrate that you are an 
active concentrated power, moving 
along lawful lines, then you will be 
felt in government.”—John P. Alt- 
geld. 











(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


United Brewery Workmen of America, which dispute has been 

going on for years, was discussed and acted on by the executive 

council of the American Federation of Labor at its last meeting 
held on July 21 at Atlantic City. 

Our readers who have been following this case, will remember the 
report of the delegates to the American Federation of Labor convention, 
held in Atlanta, Ga., in 1911, where your delegates introduced a resolu- 
tion asking that the convention render a clear and distinct decision on 
the controversy existing; also asking that the Brewery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union be prevented from organizing soda, mineral water and 
distillery wagon drivers, as we had proof that in a few instances through- 
out the country the brewery workers’ union was organizing men who 
were not hauling or engaged in handling beer. The convention referred 
the matter of the resolution of your delegates pertaining to this jurisdic- 
tion to the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. Dur- 
ing that entire year, or until the next convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the council was unable to bring about a meeting, and 
failing to bring the parties together, last November, at the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor held in Rochester, the executive 
council was again instructed to call a meeting of the parties interested, 
viz., the two International unions and endeavor to bring about a settle- 
ment. Failing to do so, the council was instructed to render a decision 
and the following is the decision of the council: 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor, at its 
meeting held July 21-29, held hearings and gave further consideration 
to the subject matter of jurisdictional controversy between your organi- 
zation and the International Union of the United Brewery Workmen, at 
which hearing the representatives of both sides were present and af- 
forded full opportunity to present their respective claims of jurisdiction. 
After carefully considering all the facts as presented by both sides, the 
executive council decided as follows: 

“In the contentions between the teamsters and the brewery workers, 
referred to the executive council of the A. F. of L. by preceding conven- 
tions, the evidence showed that in handling and distributing the prod- 
ucts of breweries, the teamsters are generally employed in such dual 
capacity as to make many of them also brewery workers; that brewery 
teamsters are nearly all organized into and holding voluntary member- 
ship in the brewery workers’ organization. 

“On the facts established we see no justification for the transfer of 
these men from the brewery workers’ union and so decide. 

“With reference to distilleries and to mineral water establishments, 
we find that the team drivers, where organized, hold membership in and 
properly come under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers and we so decide.” 

“You will please accept the above as oflicial notification of the action 
of the executive council in this matter. Similar letter is also being sent 
to Secretary Kemper of the brewery workers’ International. 

(Signed) “FRANK MORRISON, 
“Secretary, American Federation of Labor.” 


Te jurisdiction question between our International Union and the 
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You will notice from this decision that the brewery workers are in- 
structed and ordered not to take in mineral water drivers or distillery 
drivers in their union. The decision also uses the following words: 
“The brewery teamsters are nearly all organized into and holding volun- 
tary membership in the brewery workers’ union. On the facts estab- 
lished we see no justification for the transfer of these men from the 
brewery workers’ union, and so decide.” 

Now what we want to impress upon our membership is this, that 
your representatives appearing before the council did not ask for the 
transfer of any drivers from the brewery workers into our union, all we 
asked for was that the decision of the Minneapolis convention stand, so 
you will see that the decision is practically in our favor. It does not com- 
pel us to transfer any of our members into the brewery workers’ union 
and it compels the brewery workers to cease organizing and taking into 
their union, soda, mineral water drivers and whisky teamsters. 

Those of cur membership who are interested will kindly preserve 
this copy of the Journal containing this decision. Undoubtedly the mat- 
ter will again stand, bécause, as we understand the case, some dissatis- 
faction exists on the part of the brewery workers as to the decision and 
our International Union will not cease contending for that which belongs 
to us until every teamster is within our fold, no matter whetier he 
drives a brewery wagon, coal wagon or milk wagon. 





HE exposures, as a result of the Mulhall testimony, are, indeed, 
most spicy reading for trade unionists. This man, Mulhall, has 
certainly let the cat out of the bag, and from his evidence, which 
is sworn to, our members and those outside of the union, will get 

some idea of the persecution and the extremes to which the employers 
of labor have gone to destroy the trade union movement. We predict 
that many of the officials of the manufacturers’ association and some of 
the crooked politicians who have been named by Mulhall, whose evidence 
has been corroborated by Mr. McMichael, chief of the pages of the House 
of Representatives, will, perhaps, be facing jail sentences before the year 
is over. The tables have turned, and now instead of prosecuting labor 
unions, those enemies of labor who have been bribing congressmen to 
defeat labor legislation and hiring thugs to assault labor officials, will 
be defending themselves. It is a long road that has no turn, and the 
manufacturers’ association, which is nothing more than a labor-destroy- 
ing institution, is up against the end of the road and hardly know which 
way to turn. Let us hope that they get what they justly deserve. It 
will be pleasant to visit sume of the jails to see some of the labor-burst- 
ing officials inside. 





HE express companies of this country, within the last few 
months, have been lesing millions of dollars’ worth of business as 

a result of the extension of the parcel post department. They 

are also losing millions of dollars as a result of the reduction in 

rates formerly charged, forced on them by the government. This is as 
we would have it and this is what we predicted, a short time ago, would 
happen. There are no more desperate or bitter enemies of the labor 
movement than the officials or owners of the several large express com- 
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panies. Under no condition will they allow a union man to work for 
them. So let the merry fight go on until we bring about the result that 
we predicted a short time ago: That this national government of ours 
will handle all the express business of the country within a few years. 
Down in Washington there are some friends of the labor movement in 
the cabinet and out of the cabinet. Labor representatives in Congress 
have been kept in close touch with labor troubles and are thoroughly 
acquainted with the bitterness of the express companies toward the 
Teamsters’ International Union. We shall keep up our bureau of in- 
formation, giving them every detail relative to the business of the ex- 
press companies; the exorbitant charges that they have been making 
and the cruelties forced on their employes whenever said employes en- 
deavored to organize. 





sters who have never done any business with the union, who say 

they will go out of business first before they will ever recognize 

the union. What absolute foolishness this is, is not necessary 
to explain to our membership, but because of the fact that our Journal 
reaches the hands of employers and is read by thousands outside of the 
labor field, we desire to make this statement; that the most successful 
team owners in this country are those who have strictly union-shop 
agreements with our locals, or those who have none but union men work- 
ing for them. On looking over the country, we find that for several 
years the above position was taken by some of the team owners of Bos- 
ton, who, after they had lost everything they had, recognized the neces- 
sity of dealing with the union and working had in hand with the union, 
and today they are doing this and are better off financially and in every 
other way for so doing. The same can be said of the city of Chicago. 
The most successful team owners of Chicago are those who work hand 
in hand with the union, and this is also true of New York. Every now 
and then in some half-awakened city, we find a condition where team 
owners will not stand for a union of any kind, simply because the team 
owner is absolutely ignorant of his own interests. 

The trouble, after all, is that the team owner is afraid that when 
the men organize that he will have to pay them better wages and give 
them better conditions. What matter if such a condition does exist, if 
the team owner, in turn, obtains decent rates for his hauling? The team 
owners can force the merchants to pay better rates than they are now 
receiving and thereby give better wages to the driver and have more 
profit for themselves. A condition such as this exists in Cincinnati, 
where the team owners are endeavoring to destroy the union, and is, 
perhaps, without a parallel in this country owing to the unreasonable 
attitude of the employers. However, after bitter lessons experienced by 
many, results have often been obtained. and when the team owners of 
Cincinnati will emerge from the fight they are now engaged in they will 
be better men from the experience they have obtained and will be edu- 
cated to the fact that to deal with the union honestly and above board, 
working harmoniously with their employes, will be the best policy to 
pursue in the future. 


E; ses now and then throughout the nation we find master team- 
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trivial offenses that amount to nothing, are enough to make an 

ordinary person think. Two of our striking teamsters, charged 

with disturbing the peace, were fined $200 and $250, respective- 
ly, and in addition one was given thirty days in jail—mind you, for dis- 
turbing the peace. They appealed their cases, and were released on 
$500 bond. This is the information we have from Cincinnati. A manu- 
facturer of overalls in Terre Haute, Indiana, named Erhmann, a short 
time ago had a strike in his plant among the girls working there, who 
were averaging about $6 per week. One of the girl pickets in front of 
his place, on being seen by Mr. Erhmann, was approached and brutally 
struck in the face by the millionaire manufacturer. A young man, a 
member of the teamsters’ union, who was also on strike, stepped up to 
the employer and asked him to cease beating this defenseless girl and 
endeavored to protect the girl from further brutal assault. Mr. Erh- 
mann immediately walked away a few steps, pulled out a revolver and 
shot the striking teamster. Death followed immediately. Mr. Erhmann 
was charged with murder in the first degree. The people of Terre Haute 
were so excited over the murder of the union teamster that they threat- 
ened to lynch Mr. Erhmann, and the authorities of Terre Haute im- 
mediately hurried him to Indianapolis, and in a few days he was ad- 
mitted to bail and it is a safe bet to make that Mr. Ehrmann, who was 
charged with murder in the first degree, will never suffer for his crime, 
yet the union teamsters of Cincinnati, many of them, have been forced 
to serve prison sentences for asking, or endeavoring to win their strike 
by peacefully soliciting the co-operation of other workers. 

The statements contained herein are facts—not statements made 
for the purpose of creating an impression and obtaining sympathy. Is it 
any wonder that under existing conditions, as stated in this column, that 
the working classes of the nation have very little respect or confidence 
in our courts, in our judges, in our police officers, or in the petty politi- 
cians who hold office in our great industrial centers? There is sufficient 
reason for the trade unionists especially, who are a little more educated 
as to the cruelties practiced on the working people, than the non-union 
men, to cause them to despise the present legal institutions of our coun- 
try, and a judge who sentences a man who has been on strike for three 
weeks, who has not a dollar in the house to pay a fine of $250 for a petty 
crime committed in the excitement, without any intent of violating the 
law, should be recalled and not only recalled but driven out of the dis- 
trict as an undesirable citizen. 

The General President and the General Secretary-Treasurer were 
in Cincinnati Saturday and Sunday, August 16 and 17, and addressed 
meetings, and the two thousand teamsters in that city on strike, demon- 
strated by their action at the meetings that they are determined to win 
this strike no matter how long it takes. The men have been on strike 
now for three weeks and not a murmur was heard from any of them as 
to the condition existing. Every one of the two thousand teamsters who 
attended the meeting in Music Hall, one of the largest halls in the coun- 
try, Sunday, expressed himself as thoroughly satisfied with conditions 
and pledged himself to remain loyal to the union and fight to the end, 
even if they have to starve, before surrendering their right to belong to 
the union. The General President had a conference with the president 
of the Team Owners’ Association on Saturday, and he said that the men 
could only return on one condition. That is, that they give up their 


‘Tt sentences imposed on some of the strikers in Cincinnati for 
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union, throw away their buttons and return as individuals. When asked 
if he could make a settlement for his own concern, he said, “No,” that he 
had turned ever his affairs for another institution to handle, called the 
manufacturers’ association or the Federation of Team Owners. The men 
will never give up their union, is the statement that we now make and 
we are determined whatever assistance can be given by the International 
Union in order that they might win will be given. By the time this Jour- 
nal reaches our membership, as it appears now, the strike will be over 
and won by ovr members, but it is still on, and we want our unions 
throughout the country to answer the appeal sent out by the local union 
for financial assistance. 

It is unfortunate that our laws prevent the International Union 
from contributing to this strike, because of the fact that Local Union 
No. 190, whose membership is on strike, have only been chartered by the 
International Union for sixty days, and to be entitled to strike benefits a 
local union must be six months chartered by the International organiza- 
tion. Therefore, the General Executive Board is powerless to assist in 
this case. We would gladly do so if the law allowed us to do so. We are 
paying strike benefits to other cities. Cincinnati is certainly entitled to 
every assistance we can give it, but we cannot pay strike benefits at this 
date, but we urge and implore our unions throughout the country to send 
every dollar that they can possibly spare to Cincinnati to win this fight 
which is now on between the employers’ association and the team driv- 
ers’ union of that district. 





HE General Executive Board has endorsed the request of Local 

No. 710, Packing House Teamsters of Chicago to go on strike. 

This union has been one of the most successful unions the Inter- 

national has ever had. It has not had an increase in wages for 
over four years. It is asking for a little change in the working condi- 
tions and a slight increase in wages. The employers have refused to 
grant it. Very likely the union will go on strike, and if it does the pack- 
ing houses of Chicayo will have a fight on their hands such as was never 
before equalled. Besides this, the inside workers in the packing houses 
are going to watch the fight of the teamsters, and as it only takes a 
match to start the fire, the packing house industry may be tied up as 
it never was before, because the Industrial Workers of the World will 
undoubtedly get busy and will possibly pull out the hundred thousand 
people engaged on the inside of the packing houses of Chicago. If this 
fight starts it will likely be the bitterest fight that the city of Chicago 
has experienced for some years in the labor circle. We are in hopes, 
however, that the packers will change their positions and grant the men 
their requests, which are only just and reasonable. 





HE following is a copy of a letter sent out by the employers’ asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati and vicinity to all the business houses, 
which explains itself. It is needless to say that it is a contempti- 
ble lie from start to finish. For instance, you will notice, they 

say that teamsters will not haul anything but union-made goods. This 
would be an utter impossibility for us, and this story has been started 
for the purpose of prejudicing the business men against our union, and 
it goes to show to what extremes the employers will go and what lies 
they will tell in order to destroy honest working men and their union. 
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“Employers’ Association of Cincinnati and Vicinity. 
“806 and 807 First National Bank Building. 

“A Citizens’ movement to promote industrial peace and seeking the en- 
forcement of laws to prevent violence in labor controversies, and for 
the purpose of promoting intelligent opposition to legislation of 
such character as retards the full development of industry. 

“Ojifice of the Secretary, Cincinnati, Ohio, August 1, 1913. 

“To the Members of the Employers’ Association and Business Interests 
of Cincinnati: 

“Gentlemen—The teamsters’strike still continues and the team own- 
ers, almost without exception, are loyally adhering to their plan to not 
recognize, under any circumstances, the teamsters’ union. In this stand 
they have received the most loyal support from the business interests of 
this city, and this letter is sent you to ask you to continue to back the 
team owners in every way, and to urge upon you the great importance 
of not requiring or attempting to require any team owner to make any 
agreement, directly or indirectly, whereby the teamsters’ union is in any 
way recognized or supported, and to urge every employer of labor who 
uses teams in any way in his business to refrain from any character of 
an agreement whereby striking teamsters, who wear the button of the 
teamsters’ union, are given employment during the continuance of this 
strike. 

“The result of making agreements with the teamsters’ union has 
been clearly demonstrated in many cases wherein union teamsters have 
refused to deliver merchandise to struck houses; in other words, the 
teamsters’ union, and not the employer, manufacturer or merchant, de- 
termines to whom merchandise shall be delivered. In the present strike, 
ice drivers and coal drivers, under the instruction of their leaders, are 
refusing to deliver their respective commodities to business houses who 
have not surrendered their individuality and rights to the keeping of the 
teamsters’ union. A victory for this union means that the teamsters 
will haul only union-made goods. Do you want such a condition in Cin- 
cinnati? It means, moreover, that the employer who deals with the 
teamsters’ union, in order to escape annoyance and trouble, not only 
does not escape, but, on the contrary, finds his business tied up and at 
the mercy of the whims and caprices of irresponsible walking delegates. 
How absolutely true is the fact that the merchant, manufacturer or em- 
ployer who makes an agreement with the teamsters’ union invites cer- 
tain disaster to his business. 

“We reiterate the position taken in the letter sent you recently, that 
the time has come for the business interests to stand together and to 
unconditionally defeat the teamsters’ union. The newspapers advise you 
daily of the results when attempts are made to run wagons with non- 
union drivers on the streets, which accounts for the present inability of 
team owners to deliver merchandise. Again bear in mind that this is 
your fight whether you have a wagon, automobile truck, or any other 
means of delivery of your merchandise. <A victory for the teamsters’ 
union means the unionization of every business in Cincinnati. There 
is no alternative but to fight this battle out until the teamsters’ union is 
defeated. As a result of this strike thousands of workmen in all lines 
of industry are out of employment, and business of every character in 
Cincinnati is stagnated and being rapidly destroyed. 

“The teamsters’ strike is the decisive battle in the present indus- 
trial war in this city. If the employers win we may confidently expect 
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a resumption of industrial growth and prosperity, and if the employers 
lose, our great industrial enterprises will become the spoils of war to be 
delivered into the hands of the organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor. This is no fanciful dream, but is an absolute picture of the situ- 
ation in Cincinnati today. 

“This being your fight, will you fight to the uttermost for victory 
in this crisis, and will you remember that those who are not with you 
in this fight are against you? Now is the time for the business interests 
of this city to make unprofitable the efforts of the non-resident agitators 
who are taking the money of this city for their own especial benefit. 

“Very truly yours, 
“BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
“CHAS. F. WALTZ, Secretary. 


A NOTHER INSTANCE of the unnatural position taken by the so- 





called educated class is shown in the case of the Fresh Air So- 

ciety of Cincinnati. This organization is supposed to be founded 

on charity and their efforts are devoted toward helping the chil- 
dren who need help in and around the city of Cincinnati. The following 
statement appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer of Sunday, August 17, 
made by the recording secretary of that organization: 

“We do not care to recognize the union, and to take in the children 
of the strikers, we would be aiding in the strike.” 

There is on strike in the city of Cincinnati over two thousand team- 
sters and chauffeurs who have been out for over three weeks and this 
charitable organization refused to feed or help the children of the strik- 
ers, according to the above statement, made by Mrs. W. Austin Good- 
man. 

I wonder if God, in His justice, thinks that the children of strikers 
are different from other children, or if because their fathers have been 
forced on strike they are to be punished, and, if necessary, allowed to 
starve to death. We do not believe that this is the teaching of the 
church or of God Himself. If it is the religion that Mrs. W. Austin Good- 
man has been taught, or is now practicing, we want none of such doc- 
trine or such despicable teachings. The union teamsters and their 
friends in Cincinnati have been appealed to more than once by the rep- 
resentatives of this charitable organization for assistance and they have 
in many instances responded generously, yet, Mrs. Austin Goodman, 
when the strike takes place and the child of one of the strikers needs 
some assistance, thinks because the father of the child happens to be a 
striker, that the child must be allowed to die in-want and misery. The 
doctrine of this institution, made up principally of women, who have 
nothing to do in their own homes, who are looking for newspaper noto- 
riety; usually women wko have no children of their own, is much the 
same as the doctrine adopted by nearly all of those institutions with long 
names that would hide behind the screen of charitable institutions. 
Charity at best is cold, and it is very seldom that the union or its mem- 
bers apply for charity, because through their organization they demand 
justice, obtain better wages and shorter hours and are thereby able to 
take care of their wives and children. But should there be need of the 
children of a striker to appeal for aid to any charitable institution, only 
the most inhuman individual would turn down such an appeal from the 
little children, even if the children were the offspring of a criminal or 
murderer, much more the children of an honest individual who is simply 
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endeavoring to better his conditions that he might make his home 
brighter and better for his little children. If the working people would 
organize they would be in need of very little charity. Today we have 
millions of scoffers throughout the country who gloat in despising all 
religion and all charitable institutions, and their attitude toward these 
institutions has been brought about by inhuman individuals who make 
such statements as the statement made by Mrs. W. Austin Goodman, 
recording secretary of the Fresh Air Society of Cincinnati. 


HIS year, on Labor Day, the host of trade unionists expressed 
their strength by picnics and parades in every section of the 
country, more than ever before. Not a small part ef the parade 
was the teamsters and chauffeurs of the several large industrial 

centers. Our unions were strongly represented. The old organizations, 
such as the printers, cigar makers, and others in many of the cities re- 
fused to turn out in the parades, and their places in the line of march 
had to be filled by the later or more newly organized unions, such as the 
teamsters and a few others. In Boston, New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and other cities our organization outnumbered any other organization 
in the parade. This is as it should be. We who know the history of the 
establishment of Labor Day, believe that interest should never be al- 
lowed to lag and everything possible should be done by trade unionists 
to keep the spirit of Labor Day alive. It is the one day of the year set 
aside and devoted to the interest of honest labor and the trade unionist 
who refuses to do his share of the work of celebrating this day as it 
should be is not mindful of the duty imposed upon him, and there is no 
more fitting way of showing the strength of the laboring class than by 
participating in a parade. Of course, it may be rather expensive and 
tiresome for the men who have to march, but if we will only look back 
a few vears and remember that all drivers of teams had to work on 
the first Monday in September for a small day’s pay, it ought to be more 
refreshing and encouraging now to show labor’s force by participating 
in the parade, after we have established our wage scale and obtain pay 
for this day, as we do in nearly all cities where we are organized, whether 
we work or not. Never lose interest in the trade-union movement or 
anything that it is interested in. Labor Day is the day set aside for 
rejoicing, in a clean way, over the victories of Labor. All honor and 
glory to the men in the past who fought for the establishment of this 
national holiday, and all honor and glory to those in the future, who will 
keep alive this day by participating in the celebration and by doing some- 
thing for the betterment of his fellow worker and the trade union in 
which he holds membership. 








“Every man has the right to 


though many judges have at- 
work for whomsoever he chooses,” 


tempted to usurp such power. So- 





says Judge Quinn, of Salem, Mass., 
in rendering a decision. Organized 
labor has never disputed that point, 
but the union man also insists he 
has some rights, and among them 
is the right to refuse to work with 
whomsoever he pleases. He pleases 
to refuse to work with the non- 
union man and no man has a right 
to punish him for such action, 


ciety refuses to mingle with lepers 
because of the danger of infection. 
The non-unionist is the leper of the 
industrial world and the trade 
unionist refuses to mingle with 
him. If Judge Quinn so dearly 


loves the non-unionist he has the 
permission of the labor movement 
to go and work with him to his 
heart’s content.—Labor Clarion. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Mr. D. J. 

Dear Sir and Brother —In re- 
viewing the St. Louis situation for 
the past fourteen weeks, and as I 
have practically finished there, I 
believe that the conditions in that 
city show great improvement over 
what they have been, despite the 
most serious drawbacks that the 
city of St. Louis could have had. 
Former Sec.-Treas. Humphrey not 
only robbed Local Union 600 of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, but he left 
the books of the organization in the 
most deplorable condition that 
could be imagined; over three- 
fourths of the membership had no 
due books and those that did have 
due books very few compared with 
the ledger. Upon my arrival there 
I found the worst condition in Local 
600 that I have ever found since I 
have been auditor, but the loyalty 
of the membership and the able as- 
sistance that was rendered me by 
the entire organization soon got the 
organization straightened out. The 
actual shortage of Humphrey and 
disputed dues would run at least 
$3,000. He was bonded in the Fi- 
delity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland for only $1,000, which 
the bond company paid in full to 
the local union. Former Secretary- 
Treasurer Humphrey is now a fugi- 
tive from justice. He not only 
robbed this union, but he tried to 
destroy it, but through the able as- 
sistance of the membership and 
officers of the organization it has 
been able to get a fair agreement, 
the first signed agreement the local 
has had in some years, in conjunc- 
tion with Local Union 729 of East 
St. Louis, Ill., and its officers they 
got for the membership of these 


two unions $1 a week for about 97 
per cent. of their men and $3 a 
month on the other 3 per cent., and 
a little better working conditions. 
This agreement covered in the two 
organizations, Local 600 and 729, 
about 1,200 men. It was the best 
agreement that possibly could be 
got at this time, as it had been a 
good many years since they had an 
agreement with the team owners of 
the two cities. Both organizations 
are now in a healthy condition, nu- 
merically and financially, and have 
good, able conscientious officers at 
their head. 

Local No. 603, the Milk Wagon 
Drivers, were organized on June 6, 
and the Milk Dealers’ Association 
immediately started a fight on the 
local union by discharging any man 
who went to a meeting or joined 
the union. The fight now has gone 
on for eleven weeks and at this 
time we have about eighty men 
working and the _ organization 
going on in excellent shape, despite 
the terrific fight that has been put 
on it by the Milk Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. The Chicago Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Local No. 753 has assisted 
this local financially very liberally, 
and every local union in St. Louis 
has donated to keep up this fight 
because the teamsters of the city 
of St. Louis feel that if we can win 
out in this controversy that we will 
have it much easier when we go to 
organize new unions in the future 
in this city. Everything is being 
done that can be done to win this 
fight for the right for men to be- 
long to our union. At this time we 


are very confident of winning. 
Local 606, the ice wagon drivers, 
were organized on June 20, and by 
careful work we have been able to 
put the buttons on about two hun- 
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dred of the members of that or- 
ganization and it looks at this time 
as if we were going to get a good 
local of ice drivers in St. Louis. 
Local No. 602, the Individual Ice 
Drivers, were organized on May 10, 
and they have a membership of 
about 120, and practically a union 


shop with the breweries from 
where they haul their ice. These 
three new organizations in St. 


Louis show a new membership in 
that city of about four hundred, 
and the truck drivers are now pay- 
ing on 1,000 men, and the city is in 
excellent shape. We have a very 
good joint council, with good offi- 
cers, and every officer of every local 
union atfiliated with the St. Louis 
council is doing all that he possibly 
can to assist the council in thor- 
oughly organizing the city, and it 
is, indeed, a pleasure to go in that 
city at this time and see the excel- 
lent manner in which they conduct 
their business; also Bocal 729 of 
East St. Louis, which is affiliated 
with the council, is in excellent 
shape. We got an excellent agree- 
ment by arbitration for the van 
teamsters who are members of our 
union No. 729. The Kroger strike 
is still on in St. Louis, and the milk 
drivers are fighting the St. Louis 
Dairy Company, the Bailey Farm 
and the Pevely Dairy Company. 

Brother Dan Murphy of Local 
709 and Thomas Coyne of 751 were 
with me practically all the time I 
was in St. Louis, and assisted me 
at all times as I was pretty badly 
crippled during my entire stay in 
St. Louis. Business agent Clinton 
of No. 600 and Thomas Driscoll, 
Local 754, did everything possible 
to assist, also in organizing and 
helping in every way. 

In closing my report on the St. 
Louis situation I believe that St. 
Louis from now on, with the good 
officials that we have there and the 
willing workers in that city, are 
rapidly going to show a vast im- 
provement for the future. 
Fraternally yours, G. W. BRIGGS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—Would 
like to state through the Magazine 
that we had a member by the name 
of James J. McCuskey who was 
working for a detective agency for 
two years before we found it out 
and expelled him last July. We 
were told that he was going to Buf- 
falo to work for some agency there. 
Yours fraternally, 
J. C. THURTON. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—It gives 
me great pleasure to send you 
these few lines of good news. The 
laundry drivers’ local at last has a 
business agent on the street. He 
is John G. Clay, 7323 S. Paulina 
street. He started to work the first 
of this month. I am going to ask 
a personal favor of you, and that 
is that you announce this in the 
Magazine next month. We had a 
splendid meeting last Tuesday 
night and initiated sixteen new 
candidates. If we keep up this 
good work now, we surely will be 
in the field to stay and be up with 
the rest. We have raised our 
initiation fee from $1.60 to $5.00. 
I guess this is all this time. 

Thanking you in advance for the 
favor, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
FRANK A. THIES, Sec.-Treas. 





AURORA, ILL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I desire 
to inform you that Brother T. F. 
Clark, conductor of our local, No. 
354, died and the funeral was held 
August 6 from the G. A. R. hall at 
2:30 o’clock in the afternoon. He 
was one of the oldest members of 
the local. I wish you would kindly 
put this in the September Maga- 
zine. 
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Hoping that you will give this 
your attention, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
FRANK LEON, Rec. Sec. 





EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—It has 
been some time since Local 729 has 
had anything to say in the Maga- 
zine, but at this time I wish to say 
that we have some live news. We 
have made our first agreement with 
the team owners’ association and 
vere treated in a fair way by the 
association. We presented a joint 
wage scale by Local 729 of East 
St. Louis, Ill., and Local 600 of St. 
Louis, Mo., some four weeks -.ago 
were given a wage scale by the 
team owners which was turned 
down by Local 729 and was turned 
down by Local 600. We then went 
back and the owners asked what 
the objections were and asked for 
a few days’ time which was 
granted. We then went back and 
they offered us an _ ultimatum 
which gave a dollar a week raise on 
all drivers and stablemen. Here- 
tofore we did not have the stable- 
men nor did we have the chauffeurs 
and auto helpers. Now we have 
all of them and a dollar raise with 
it and an agreement with fifty-nine 
team owners and a two-year agree- 
ment. 

When the wage scale committee 
reported back to a joint meeting of 
Local 729 and 600 the report was 
accepted by a unanimous vote by 
the men. The committee from 729 
and 600 were assisted by that 
grand and able leader, George W. 
3riggs, General Auditor, who was 
never found wanting during this 
great struggle and handled all 
points with diplomacy. We were 
also assisted by Brother Thomas 
Coyne, Brother Dan Murphy and 
Brother Thomas Driscoll from the 
joint council. The dollar raise 
means about $75,000 a year to the 
members of Locals 729 and 600. 


A raise like this was never be- 
fore granted to truck drivers in 
this locality. It means that fifteen 
team owners who refused to recog- 
nize our union must do so now and 
will bring a few hundred more men 
into the union who did not belong 
before, who will get the teachings 
of union labor and learn the bene- 
fits that can be gotten when be- 
longing to the union. 

We have been crawling along for 
the last eight years and now we are 
walking. In two years we will be 
able to run. 

Hurrah for 729 and 600. A real 
live bunch. I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
A. G. HARTMAN, 
Cor. Sec., Local 729. 


Only a Factory Girl 


(Dedicated to the Millions of Self-Supporting 
Women of America.) 


Only a factory girl, 
And she works in the noisy 
But her hands are 
strong, 
And she sings at her work the whole day long, 
As she works with a right good will: 
For mother at home is growing old, 
And mother’s house is poor and cold, 
And the wintry wind is chill; 
And she longs for the day to quickly come 
When mother may have a better home, 
And so she toils in the mill. 


mill ; 


deft and her arms are 


Only a factory girl, 
And the hours of her toil are long: 

But her mind is clear, and her soul is free, 

And her heart is glad as glad can be, 
As she sings her cheerful song; 

For every day, in plainer view, 

Comes mother’s home, so bright and new, 
As time speeds quick along; 

So again her heart leaps forth in glee, 

And her good pure soul is again more free, 
As she sings a sweeter song. 


Only a factory girl, 
Her mother’s hope and stay; 
But her love is strong for every one, 
Like the glowing beams of the morning sun, 
As he ushers in the day— 
Her flowers she takes to the sick and poor, 
And she always keeps an open door 
For all who come her way, 
And for all who live by constant toil, 
In mill, or mine, or on the soil, 
She hopes for a better day. —C. J. Buell. 





